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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. ket and by the intrinsic rarity of the creature. A 
first appearance in Europe of course is likely to 
draw, and is therefore at the top price; but it is 
wonderful how demand produces supply. Let any 
rare animal bring a crowd to the Gardens, and in 
a twelvemonth numbers of his brethren will be 
generally in the market. The ignorance displayed 
by some persons as to the value of well-known ob- 
jects is something marvellous. We have already 

Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three spoken of the sea-captain who demanded £600 for 
months if paid in advance, three and a quarter cents ;|a pair of pythons, and at last took £40! 


Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. 
Subscriptions and Payments received by 
JOHN RICHARDSON, 
AT NO. 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








os 
attention to a noise in the back-yard, where he had 
placed two lions on the previous evening. On put- 
ting his head out of the window—his room was on 
the ground-floor—there were the lions, loose, and, 
with their paws on the window-sill, looking grimly 
in upon him. <A good whip and a determined air 
consigned Leo to his cage again without further 
trouble. On another occasion this same man, 
hearing a noise in his back premises, found to his 
horror that an elephant, with his pick-lock trunk, 


On an-|had let out a hyzena and a nylghau from their 


to any part of the United States, for three months, if/other occasion an American offered the Society a|cages, and was busy undoing the fastenings of 


paid in advance, six and a-half cents. 
SSS ———== ted States; and, more laughable still, a moribund 
From the Quarterly Review. 
Zoological Sketches. 
(Concluded from page 290.) £700! 

This splendid collection has been got together by} We could go on multiplying ad nauseam in- 
presents, purchase, breeding, and exchanges. Out| stances of this kind, but must conclude the cata- 
of the 14,205 specimens, however, which have been | logue of absurdities by stating that there is a firm 
in the possession of the Society, scarcely a tithe/belief on the part of many persons that it is the 
were bought. The Queen, expecially, has been} Zoological Society which has proposed the large 
most generous in her presents, and the stream of| reward, which every one has heard of, for the tor- 
barbaric offerings in the shape of lions, tigers, leo-|toise-shell Tom. “The only one ever known” has 
pards, Xc., which is continually flowing from tropical | been offered accordingly at the exceedingly low figure 
princes to the fair Chief of the nation, is poured] of £250. Qn one occasion a communication was re- 
into these Gardens. Her Majesty evidently pays! ceived from some person of consideration in Thur- 
no heed to the superstition once common among] ingia, requesting to be informed of the amount of the 
the people, that a dynasty was only safe as long as| proffered prize which he was about to claim. This 
the lions flourished in the royal fortress. In fact,| was shortly followed by a lettcr from another person, 
the Gardens are a convenience to our gracious] evidently written in a fury, cautioning the Society 
Monarch as well as to her subjects; for wild ani-| against giving the prize to the previous writer, as 
mals are awkward things to have in one’s back/he was not the breeder of the cat, but was only 
premises. Neither must we overlook the reproduc-| trying to buy it for less than its value, “in which 
tion which has taken place in the Gardens; to|he would never succeed as long as the true breeder 
such an extent, indeed, has the stock increased,|liyed.” To prevent further applications on the be- 
that sales to a large amount are annually made.|half of growers of this unique animal, we may as 
The system of exchanges which exists between the| well state that tortoise-shell Toms may be had in 
various British and Continental Societies helps to many quarters. There is one for sale at the pre- 
supply the Garden with deficient specimens in place} sent moment at Dudley for a very moderate price, 
of duplicates. Very rare, and consequently ex-|if any of our maiden lady readers should wish to 
pensive, animals are generally purchased. ‘Thus,}possess an animal which “everybody says” is so 
the first rhinoceros cost £1000; the four giraffes, exceedingly rare. 
£700, and their carriage an additional £700. The} We have said that the value of animals depends 
elephant and calf were bought in 1851 for £800 ;/upon the state of the wild-beast market. “ Wild- 
and the hippopotamus, although a gift, was not|beast market!” exclaims the reader; “and where 
brought home and housed at less than £1000—a|can that be?” Every one knows that London can 
sum which he more than realized in the famous} furnish anything for money, and, if any lady or 
Exhibition season, when the receipts were £10,000] gentleman wants lions or tigers, there are dealers 
above the previous year. The lion, Albert, was pur-|in Ratcliffe Highway and the adjacent parts who 
chased for £140; a tiger in 1852 for £200. ‘The}have them on the premises, and will sell them at 
value of some of the smaller birds will appear,| five minutes’ notice. They “talk as familiarly of 
however, more startling: thus, the pair of black-|Jions as ladies do of puppy dogs ;” and a gentleman, 
necked swans were purchased for £80 (they are! who purchased a bear of one of them, lately inform- 
now to be seen in three-island pond); a pair ofjed us that the salesman coolly proposed that he 
crowned pigeons and two maleos, £60; a pair of|should take him home with him in a cab! We 
Victoria pigeons, £35 ; four mandarin ducks, £70.| once had occasion to visit the establishment of one 
Most of these rare birds (now in the great aviary)! of these dealers, and were shown up a ladder into 
came from the Knowsley collection, at the sale of|a cockloft, where, hearing a bumping, and perceiv- 
Which, in 1851, purchases were made to the extent ting a lifting motion in a trapdoor, we inquired the 
of £985, It would be impossible from these prices,| reason, which called forth the dry remark that it 
however, to judge of the present value of the ani-| was only three lions at play in a box below. Al- 
mals, ‘Take the rhinoceros, for example: the first though these men generally manage to secure their 
specimen cost £1000, the second, quite as fine ajlive stock in a satisfactory manner, yet accidents 
brute, only £350. Lions range again from £40 to| will occur in the best-regulated lion-stores. A wild- 
£180, and tigers from £40 to £500. The price is|beast merchant, for instance, informed us that one 
generally ruled by the state of the wild beast mar-|night he was awakened by his wife, who drew his 























grizzly bear for £2000, to be delivered in the Uni-|a denfull of lions! ‘I'he same resolute spirit, how- 


ever, soon restored order. Amateurs have not al- 


walrus, which had been fed for nine weeks on salt|ways the same courage or self-possession, and they 
pork and meal, was offered for the trifling sum of|immediately have recourse to the Garden folks to 


get them out of their difficulties, as a housekeeper 
would send to the station-house on finding a burglar 
secreted in his cellar. On one occasion a gentle- 
man, who had offered a rattle-snake and its young 
to the Gardens at a high price, sent suddenly to the 
superintendent to implore immediate assistance, as 
the said snake, with half a score venomous offspring, 
had escaped from their box and scattered them- 
selves in his nursery. The possessor, to avoid 
worse losses, was only too glad to be rid of his 
guests at any pecuniary sacrifice. 

We cannot close our survey without touching 
upon the cost of the commissariat. The slaughter- 
ed beasts appropriated to the carnivora, we have 
before stated, cost in the year 1854 no less a sum 
than £1367 19s, 5d. If we go through the other 
items of food, we shall give some notion of the ex- 
pense and the variety of the banquet to which the 
animals daily sat down during that year. Thus we 


£700 8s. 8d.; bread, buns, &c. (for the monkeys), 
£150 16s. 8d.; eggs, £87 4s. 1d. (for the ant-eater 
principally); milk, £69 6s. 2d.; mangel-wurzel, 
carrots, and turnips, £22 6s.; dog-biscuit, £135 
19s. 10d. (for the bears and wolves and dogs 
chiefly); fish (for the otters, seal, pelicans, &c.), 
£214 8s. 8d.; green tares, £23 16s. 8d.; rabbits 
and pigeons (for the snakes), £33 13s. 2d.; rice- 
and oil-cake, £66 15s.; sundries, including fruit, 
vegetables, grass-hoppers, snakes, mealworms, figs, 
sugar, &e. (for the birds principally), £157 1s. 
lld.: making a total of £3942 8s. 3d.; a great 
increase on the food bill of 1853, and which is 
caused entirely by the advance of prices. 

The pitch of excellence to which the Gardens 
have arrived has naturally resulted in drawing the 
increased attention of the public towards them. We 
have only to contrast, for instance, the number of 
people who entered in the year 1848—the first in 
which a more liberal system of management came 
into play—with those who passed in in 1854, to see 
that the establishment flourishes under the auspices 
of the new secretary; for while in the former year 
only 142,456 persons passed through the turnstiles, 
the number had risen in the latter to 407,676. It 
is interesting to observe that, although an increase 
of full 100 per cent. took place upon the privileged 
and ordinary shilling visitors during that interval, 
yet that the reduction of the admittance-charge to 
sixpence on Mondays and holidays was the main 
cause of the gradual influx of visitors—the year 


see hay figures for £912 14s.; corn, seeds, &e.,. 
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THE FRIEND. 
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1848 showing only 60,566 admittances of these abated, and the delusions of vanity and passion are|a degree of positive cruelty sometimes ; so that the 
holiday folks and working-people to 196,278 in| at an end; we shall form a true estimate of the|health and happiness of children are impaired, if not 
1854. Here, then, we have an increase of 135,712 | worth of all sublunary attainments and possessions. |sacrificed. O that they would consider this subject 
persons, many of whom were, no doubt, rescued, on} We shall then, if not before, perceive that to have|and see how far they may be deranging thon, 
those days at least, from the fascinations of the| our conversation in the world, with simplicity and |benign laws of adaptation designed by Providence 
public-house. With all this flood of life, the greater} godly sincerity ; to receive the kingdom of heaven |to preserve a healthful tone to the system. It isa 
portion of it undoubtedly belonging to the labour-|as a little child; and to secure an incorruptible |nice point, requiring a firm and enlightened judg. 
ing-classes, not the slightest injury has been done} and immortal inheritance, are things of infinitely|ment blended with the true spirit of benevelesind 
to the Gardens. <A flower or two may have been | greater moment, than merely to possess all the|to know how to guide the natural impulses of chil. 
picked, but not by that class of Englishmen who) accomplishments of mind and body that this world |dren, to know when they should be controlled, and 
were once thought too brutal to be allowed access| can bestow. Low tr they may be innocently encouraged : to 
unwatched to any public exhibition. Every year! As it is, therefore, our highest wisdom, may it|know when their faculties require rest, and when 


that passes over our heads proves that such shows] also be our greatest concern, seasonably to antici-|stimulation and exercise, and above all to know 
as these are splendid examples of the method of pate these reflections; and so to temper and regulate | how to govern our own inclinations, so that we may 
teaching introduced by Bell and Lancaster; that} all our studies, and all the engagements of this life, not be led by the ambition of success, to experiment 


they furnish instruction of a nature which is never) that they may coincide with, and promote the great too far on their expanding minds. It is not my 
forgotten, and which refines at the same time that/end of our being! — From Lindley Murray's purpose, however, to write a treatise on education, 


it delights. |“ Power of Religion on the Mind.” a simply to recommend as an innocent relief to 


the monotonous life of too many of our youth, and : 
one of the best antidotes to languid spirits, an oe- 
‘casional ramble into the country. I remember a 


oe Bi a) : . | . 
At this loveliest of seasons, we sometimes feel an |teacher, who frequently used to take her pupils on 
brightest genius ever recorded of a youth in the} almost irresistible impulse to flee away from the |Jittle rural excursions, and would often infuse into 


learned world. Nature bestowed on him a great dead walls and polluted atmosphere of the city, | our spirits, some of the enthusiasm which animated 
comprehension, a solid judgment, and a wonderful| and get us into the free, broad domain of nature; hers; while she taught us how to admire the grand 
memory; and these extraordinary natural endow-/that we may inhale the fragrance of the cool moist! and beautiful and the marvellous in the works of 
ments, had all the advantages that education could) meadows and the budding woods. It seems almost |the Creator. I also remember strolls through 
confer upon them. In short, he was a person ofa duty to be present, and to admire with grateful woods and meadows, wild-flower hunting, led by 
very eminent talents, and he is highly celebrated hearts the glorious handiwork of the bountiful the hand of a beloved parent; and well we, chil- 
for his extensive learning and universal knowledge. Creator, when he is renewing all things with dren, knew the favourite haunts of each of their 
“ He was a light,” say the statesmen; “a light,”)}such ineffable beauty; when the woods, arrayed lovely tribes. © how delightful were such little 
say the churchmen, too; witness his annals, andjin their light transparent drapery of tender fo- jaunts, when every bright blooming plant, we found, 
his work, “ De Jure Belli et Pacis;” his “ Truth of|liage, the rich, deep green of the pastures and was a jewel for the time being 





—_—_~-e—____- ; sate 


Selected for “The Friend.” 
Hugo Grotius, a native of Holland, was born in 
the year 1583. He is said to have possessed the 


For “The Friend.” 
Country Recreations. 





; no past scenes of 


the Christian Religion,” and elaborate “Commen-| grain fields, the blossoming orchards, the blue skies | my life are fraught with sweeter memories; and 

and sparkling waters, all lighted up with the little lessons of the wonders of creation and provi- 
After all his attainments, reputation, and labours,| resplendent sunshine, make the earth seem like a dence, then dropped in words and tones of affee- 
he winds up his life and choice in this memorable} dream of heaven. Such scenes need no aid of poe- | tion, when our hearts were in unison with sur- 


taries on the Scriptures.” 


declaration. “I would give all my learning and tical fancy, to render them almost as meet for the! rounding scenes, were not soon lost. If teachers 
honour, for the plain integrity of John Urick, who! presence of those “ spiritual creatures who walk the would more frequently indulge their charge in this 
was a religious poor man, that spent eight hours of| earth unseen,” as are 


ae : : . |kind of recreation, I think they would lose nothing 
his time in prayer, eight in labour, and but eight 


“Their blissful bowers 


in meals, sleep and other necessaries.” To one 
who admired his great industry, he returned an 


Of amaranthine shade, fountain or spring, 
By the waters of life”’— 
| 


by it; the advantage to their own health would 


| amply compensate for the time it would take; and 
\they and the children would work with renewed 


answer to this effect:—“ Ah, I have consumed | forthe earth seemsno more cursed for man’s sake, but energy after it. They might also mingle with it, as 
much of my life, in laboriously doing nothing,”| bears on her beauteous forehead the signet of his |far as the free, unrestrained spirits of children will 
and to another, that inquired of his wisdom and | almighty hand, whose throne is in heaven, and allow, little lectures on botany, or natural history in 
learning, what course to take, he solemnly ap-| whose works everywhere praise him. The love of|general; and nature’s grand living cabinet will 
swered ,—“ Be serious.” jnature is inborn with most of us, and, when not ever furnish them with magnificent illustrations, 

* * * When great talents and learning are,| developed, must either have been crushed in youth fresh and perfect, from the hand of the Divine Au- 
from pure motives, and in true humilty, consecrated by a false education, or the want of opportunity to thor. Come then, teachers, or elder brothers and 
to the service of truth and religion, they become | indulge it; or has been absorbed later in life by sisters; take the younger ones by the hand, and 
acceptable offerings in the divine sight, and often) the eager pursuit of gain, and perhaps in many lead their bounding footsteps over the briery hills, 
eminently promote the good of mankind. But when| instances by a vitiated appetite for the corrupt plea- through the deep grass of the flower-enamelled 
we misapply these qualifications, make them subser-! sures of the world. Who has not noticed the de- ‘meadows, by the margin of the trickling streamlets, 
vient to pride and vanity, or attribute to them anefli-| light of children in flowers; how they race through through the grand old woods, now putting their 


cacy in producing virtue and happiness, that does not the deep, dewy grass after butter cups and dan-|bravery on; let them race hither and thither, 
belong to their nature; they occasion us to con-| delions, and enjoy the delicious sunshine, the fra- ploughing the dry fallen leaves, where gleam around 
sume our time in earnestly doing nothing, or that|grance, beauty, and melody of spring, with an|the old tree roots, the white stars of the anemone 
which is worse than nothing; ; 


1 g; and they lay the| ecstacy of feeling that they cannot express in words | and sanguinaria ; let them hunt for violets and 
foundation for bitter regret in the winding up of|—dear little hearts! What a pity it is, and how | mountain pinks on the grassy banks ; clamber over 


life. unnatural, to have their bounding spirits, which|rocks for the crimson columbine ; through the 
The worth and importance of those advantages| s 


[seem so attuned to the sweet harmonies of nature, |thickets where glow the wild honey-suckles; and 
are lamentably over-rated, if our estimation of|caged for so many hours in the day, so many weeks | wade through the swampy meadows, after painted 


them is so high, and pursuit so ardent, as to dispose! and months in the year, in the wearisome school- ‘cups and flags; let them shout for joy, when they 
us to undervalue, to postpone, or disregard, that room. We forget that there is a book far richer in| behold the sprays of the dog-wood flowers gleaming 


most interesting injunction of our Lord; “Seek ye) intellectual treasures than any furnished by the | white, and the soft rosy flame of the Judas tree, 
first, (early, and in preference to all other things,)| school library; a book that may be studied to the blushing like a sunset cloud; blending their ex- 
the kingdom of God, and his righteousness;”| praise of the Great Author, and while the mind | quisite delicacy of tints, with the light green of the 
remembering that this is “the one thing need-| and heart are enriched and expanded, health is in-| young foliage, and the darker hue of the pines : 
ful.” vigorated, and the nerves braced. There can be ‘all these, and myriads of others have come to na- 

Whilst the mind is occupied with the variety and/ no doubt, that a certain amount of school exercise |ture’s grand festival, each arrayed in perfection of 
intricacy of speculation and literary engagements, | and discipline, if properly directed, is of great advan- |heauty, and elegance of form and colour, distine- 
and the heart elated with the flattering distinctions| tage ; and indeed necessary for a complete educa-|tively their own, and infinitely various. If they 
which they produce, we may not be outiaientiy | tiem; but it is much to be feared that the zeal of|want music, let them hush their noisy shouts awhile, 
aware of the tendency to that fatal effect: but when| the instructors, and the ambition of parents, often |to listen to the joyous songs of the birds, blending 
the close of our day approaches, and the retrospect|induce them to carry this point far beyond the|in harmonious concert; let them watch their ele- — 
of life is made; when the ardour of pursuit has| bounds of prudence, and sound judgment; even to|gant motions as they flit from spray to spray; 
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even the minnows gambolling in the crystal brook,| tively I sprang from it; but when I looked up at it 


Epistle of George Fox. 
and the various tribes of insects, again, I was astonished to see it standing as firm as 


My dear Friends,—The Seed is above all. In it 


Pike: tied ae Cheah Ms ha ever. ; _ | walk in which ye all have life. Be not amazed at 
or whee, and smallest lineaments exact. But he swallows were now pouring ous & Sith weather; for always the just suffered by the 
In all the liveries decked of summer's pride black continued stream. I ran back to my post, unjust, but the just had the dominion. All along 


With spots of gold and purple, azure and green,” |@0d listened with amazement to the noise within, 


which I could compare to nothing else but the sound 
may each furnish entertainment and instruction. _| of a large wheel revolving under a powerful stream. 


What draughts of health-inspiring pleasure they|It was yet dusky, so that I could hardly see the 
may quaff, without the alloy which embitters time} hour by my watch, but I estimated the time which 
mis-spent; and they may thus cultivate a taste,| they took in getting out at more than thirty minutes. 
which, harmonizing with their love of literature and| After their departure no noise was heard within, 
science, will impart new zest to these pursuits, by|and they dispersed in every direction with the 
the invigorating tone infused into the whole system ;| quickness of thought. . 
and it may even be a means of preventing a mor-| [ determined to examine the interior of the tree, 
bid appetite for the poisonous pleasures of a cor-|and for this purpose hired a man to cut a hole at 
rupt world. Youth is the season when it is natural|the base. The shell was only eight or ten inches 
that every fibre of the frame should vibrate to the| thick, and the axe soon brought the inside to view, 
notes of joy, and when a kind Providence by the} disclosing a matted mass of exuvie with decayed 
glorious feast he spreads abroad in nature, invites] feathers, &c. I had a passage cleared through this 
us to partake of it, with gratitude. Should our}! mass for about six feet. This operation took nearly 
children not have the opportunity to do so? Should \the whole day, and knowing by experience that if 
our daughters waste these golden hours in crochet| the birds should notice the hole below, they would 
work or profitless reading, or in like sickly occupa-| abandon the tree, I had it carefully closed. 
tions? and if “much study is a weariness to the} The swallows came as usual that night, but I did 
flesh,” should their young brains be crammed, at} not disturb them for several days. At last, pro- 
one time, with so much and so many branches of| vided with a dark lantern, I went with my friend, 0s ifen we. cendd laenn bien tat tee eee 
it; until they become feverish, languid and dis-| about nine o'clock in the evening, determined to k oiea hie’) ash cence. Silat — altel 
gusted. I hope the time will come when this cram-| have a full view of the interior of the tree. am drain he ‘s] = dar oe oo “ 
ming system will be abolished, or at least mode-| The hole was opened with caution, and I crawled ib “ y “Tt - Sie ft - " a ds sc 
rated, and that more frequent recreation during the) through, followed by my companion. All was per- set Z es Saami eee of den the hai 
warm months at least, may be allowed, while the} fectly silent. Slowly and gradually I brought the am t the one ee cnenetinael = siaeiiedl of the 
capacity for such enjoyment remains; and “ before light of my lantern to bear on the sides of the hole od rm L P =e g 
the evil days come when they shall have no plea-| above us, when we saw the swallows, clinging side |""°°P * °° 


ye may see, by faith the mountains were subdued ; 
and the rage of the wicked, and his fiery darts, 
were quenched. Though the waves and storms are 
high, yet your faith will keep you so as to swim 
above them; for they are but for a time, and the 
truth is without time. Therefore, keep on the 
mountain of holiness, ye who are led to it by the 
light, where nothing shall hurt. Do not think that 
anything will outlast the truth, which standeth sure ; 
and is over that which is out of the truth; for 
the good will overcome the evil ; the light, darkness ; 
the life, death; virtue, vice; and righteousness, un- 
righteousness. The false prophet cannot overcome 
the true ; but the true prophet, Christ, will overcome 
all the false. So be faithful, and live in that which 
doth not think the time long. 1670. G. F. 


coxempiiiaelialiaeins 

Apparatus for Dipping Sheep—In a new Eng- 
lish contrivance for this purpose, a galvanized iron 
cradle is first-put over the sheep’s back, and a couple 
of straps buttoned underneath him; a crane then 


* ’ . . . . ° ——_—-@-e— 

sure in them.” And then I think we should sece| by side, covering the whole surface of the excava- éiiinaehiel 
fewer pale faces and stooping forms among our|tion; but in no instance did I sce one bird above Profitable Hints. af ee 
young girls, and mere of that innocent hilarity,| another. ' 24 


which is appropriate to their years. We need not| Satisfied with the sight, I closed my lantern. We} It is a symptom of decline when a man will u- 
fear but the shadows of life, which are often so|then caught as many as we wished, stowing them necessarily expose the imperfections of the religious 
salutary, will fall upon them in due season, when| away in our pockets and bosoms, and slid down to! world, This is the very opposite to the spirit of 
they need such chastening, without our contributing] the open air. After closing the entrance, we walk-|St. Paul, who speaks even weeping of those who 
to make them prematurely old by too much re-|ed toward Louisville, perfectly elated with our ad-|mind earthly things. 





straint. venture. One wrong step in the beginning of an important 
wacan Let us now make a rough calculation of the num- | concern, like a wrong figure in the early part of a 

Chineey Seatiees’ Recetian Plane ber of swallows that clung to the side of the tree. a lead throughout wee error. — ; 
‘ 9 : The place covered by the birds was at least twenty- True religion will show its influence in every part 


The following interesting description of a visit to| five feet in height, and fifteen fect in breadth; sup-|of our conduct; itis like the sap of a living tree 
a tree where the chimney swallows resorted is given! nosing the tree to average only five feet in diameter, which penetrates the most distant boughs. 
by John J. Audubon, the distinguished American} there would then be three hundred and seventy-five| It is wisely ordered that neither nations, [com- 


ornithologist : square feet of surface. munities] nor individuals, can deteriorate each other 
On my arrival at Louisville, Ky., I was shown| Allowing each bird to cover a space of three| Without injuring themselves, nor promote the welfare 


a tree where the chimney swallows enter for the pur-| inches by one and a half inches, which is more than|of others without partaking of the benefit conferred. 
pose of roosting. I found it to be a large sycamore, | the space, judging from the manner in which they Keep no company with a man who is given to 
nearly destitute of branches, and some sixty or} packed, and each square foot would contain thirty- detraction ; to hear him patiently Is to partake of 
seventy feet high, and between seven and eight feet) two birds. The number of swallows, therefore, that|his guilt, and prompt him to a continuance in that 
in diameter at the base. At the distance of forty| roosted in this single tree at once, was nine thousand, | vice which all good men shun him for. eed ae 
feet up, it was five feet in diameter, and there a} Day after day I watched this tree, and about There is no readier way for a man to bring his 
hollow branch, of some two feet through, had heen| the middle of August not more than two or three|}own worth into question, than by endeavouring to 
broken off, leaving a stump projecting from the| hundred swallows came there to roost. On the| detract from the worth of other men. 
main trunk. Through this hollow branch the|18th of the same month there were only a few| To criminate and recriminate never yet was the 
swallows entered the tree. scattering individuals, and these seemed hurrying road to reconciliation. ; . 

After being shown this tree I rode home, but re-|southward. In September I entered the tree at No man ever did a designed injury to another, 
turned to it again late on an afternoon, in the month| night, but not one was in it. I visited it again in} without doing a greater to himself. ‘ 
of July. The sun was going down behind Silver] February, when the weather was perfectly cold, and The sweetest revenge is to do good to our enemies. 


Hills; thousands of swallows were flying closely|became perfectly satisfied that these swallows do +. 
above me, and three or four at a time were pitching] not spend the winter in trees; but that they emi | Parrots in Jowa—It is said that numbers of 
into the hole, like bees hurrying into their hive. I} grate southward on the approach of autumn. parrots resort annually to Decatur county, Iowa, 


leaned my head against the tree, listening to the} On the following May 1 went to the old syeamore|and are sometimes seen in flocks of twenty, and 
roaring noise made within by the birds as they set-|tree, and found the swallows once more returning}even more. Three of these birds were shot one 
tled and arranged themselves. When it was quite|to their old haunt. After five years had passed, I|week during the late cold spell. They are about 
dark I left the place. again visited this venerable tree, and saw the swal-|the size of the common tame pigeon, though not 

Next morning I arose early enough to reach the| lows still resorting to it. But the ancient tree at| quite so large round; their tails are shorter, their 
tree long before the least appearance of daylight,| length yielded to the violence of a severe storm, and| plumage is green, tinged on the back with blue; 
and placed my head against it. All was silent/came tothe ground. What became of the swallows|their wing-feathers are red and yellow, and the 
within. I remained in that posture probably twenty| that solong frequented it I know not. bill and tongue are the same as in all parrots. It 
minutes, when suddenly I thought the tree was ‘ ry Rep gebe = } is rather surprising to find these birds so far north, 
giving way, and coming down upon me. Instinc-| There is more fatigue in laziness than in labour.| and feeling so much at home. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- | 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


(Continued from page 293.) 
SAMUEL SPICER. 


The great animosity of Governor Stuyvesant 
against the Quakers, probably arose in part from| 
the fact that he could not make soldiers out of 
them. Whatever the cause, his fierce fury seemed 
ever on the increase, until the capture ot the pro-| 
vince by the English. This event was no doubt a| 
cause of sincere rejoicing to many of the English 
settlers within the Dutch government. 

In the year 1670, the township of Gravesend | 
was confirmed by a new patent from the English | 
government, and John Tilton and Samuel Spicer| 
were two of the patentees. Samuel's good mother | 
had probably deceased before this time, and he 
found the necessity of a wife. Through the direct- 
ing influence of his heavenly Father, he found in| 
Esther, a daughter of his valued friends, John and 
Mary Tilton, a help-mate in every respect. Samuel | 
was a good practical farmer, and doubtless his wife | 
was one well qualified to fill her station in helping | 
him. By the tax bill of Gravesend township in| 


Gravesend, 26th of Eleventh month, 1686. 

Dear Child, Esther Spicer,—In the endless, holy 
love of God, night and day, art thou in remem- 
brance with me. Through this free love, bounty 
and goodness, we are made near and dear unto 
each other, knowing him the giver thereof near us 
to love us. He hath, doth, and will have pity on 
us, under every exercise he suffers. Of this thou 
hast had good experience with many others; for 
which, praise his holy name, who hath made hard 
things easy, and bitter things sweet. May [we] 
be strengthened at all times and encouraged in 
heart and mind to have our whole trust and confi- 
dence in his love and his holy arm of power to re- 
lieve in whatever he may appoint or measure out 
for us. [May we] in all, ever look up to him, and 
have our eye on him from whence our help alone 
must come; on him cast our burthen; on him pa- 
tiently wait; for he alone must be our helper and 
Redeemer, and in him must our faith and hope 
stand. All this I am instructed unto, and desire 
to be learned in, and this thou also knowest, [yet] 
I thought, it not amiss so to remember thee of it. 
I have had some sharp exercises since I formerly 
wrote, by which the Lord having instructed and 
more made me to see myself for good, turned my 





1683, we find that the farm he owned contained | 


all. 


100 acres. His stock by the same bill was 9 full | 


they being in Esther Spicer’s house, which shock 
happened about the tenth hour in the evening, 
They were buried at Newton, in Friends’ burial. 
ground, on the 26th day of the same month.” 

It matters not how the Lord’s servants are taken 
away from this scene of probation; if they have 
|been walking in his fear, and seeking to perform 
their duty in his sight, their removal through what- 
ever passage effected, will be into his glorious rest, 

(To be continued.) 
-——_—»+e---— 
Inventive Power of Man. 

One of the most interesting and peculiar features 
of the human mind is its inventive faculty. It can 
create nothing ; but it can skilfully combine and 
adapt, by which the inert materials on which it 
works may assume new forms and motions, and 
elicit hitherto unknown powers. _Air, fire, water, 
wood, metals, may, by ingenious processes, be so 
shaped, arranged, and controlled as to become, as 
it were, instinct with life and intelligence, and pro- 
duce results at once startling and wonderful. 

Invention isa natural faculty, and yet it requires 
favourable circumstances to bring it forth into acti- 
vity. Ina savage state, it is seldom taxed to any 
great extent ; although the necessities of men will, 


cup into sweetness. Praised be his pure name for|in a measure, bring it into operation, and show that 


it is obedient when appealed to. So also in nations 


Dear Daughter, I have been truly sensible of| which are ground to the earth by oppression, its 


aged cows; 3, three years old; 5, two years old; thy sorrows, and deeply affected. Dear Child, let|power for great achievements is seldom evoked. 


6, one year; 3 working horses; 1, two years old ;|nothing press down, which might hinder [thee] in 
and 1, one year old. |the uncertain time we are here to continue. * * 
In the year 1665, Samuel Spicer, who had, with| As to thy dear children, Jacob, Martha, Abigail 


other of his Friends at Gravesend and Flushing,|and Thomas,* my love is unto them all. May the 
taken up land about Sandy Hook, received a patent | Lord by his powerful and effectual working, gather 
therefor from Governor Nicholls, of New York.|them nearer and nearer unto himself, seasoning 
Thither his brother-in-law, John Tilton, jr., did,|their hearts with his grace —that his truth and the 


after a time, remove. Samuel felt drawings, after|ways thereof, or the friends of it, be never an of- 
William Penn had commenced the colony of Penn-|fence, hard or burthensome tothem. May his word 
sylvania, to West Jersey, and about the year 1685,|grow up in them, and his pure and holy love in 


he removed thither with his wife and their four or |their hearts so increase, that they may delight them- | 


five children. After their departure, their friends | selves in it, and in them that loveit; even so, amen, 
on Long Island sent a certificate of membership is my wishing. Thy loving father, 

after them, which, being a little different from such Joun TILTON. 
things as prepared in the present day, we will in-} Of Samuel Spicer’s after life, we know little. 


troduce. He was at times representative to the Yearly Meet. 


r 7 7° . ots é . ° ° 
“To our dear and well beloved Friends, at their|ing, and we find him in Third month, 1689, sign- 


Monthly or Quarterly Meetings in West Jersey, or|ing ‘a request on behalf of the Quarterly Meeting, 
elsewhere. ‘held at Newton, to the Monthly Meeting of Phila- 

“ Whereas our dear friends, Samuel Spicer and \delphia, to put a stop, as much as they could, to 
Esther his wife, have seen cause to remove them- {selling rum to the Indians. In the Yearly Meeting 


selves and familyfrom Gravesend, on Long Island, | of 1698, he opened a concern for the gathering to- 


(where they have long abode,) unto your parts to gether what accounts could be collected of the tra- 


settle and inhabit, these may certify that they, the | yels and services of George Rofe in America. A 


said Samuel and Esther his wife, have long been| 





well known unto us, and among us; and to our|of Samuel Spicer, his brother-in-law John Tilton, 


‘committee was appointed on the subject, consisting |°f the soil for the means of subsistence. 


When human governments encourage its develop- 
ment, and promises of certain reward are held out, 
it becomes busy, and its results soon appear. We 
are accustomed to trace the hand of God in the 
external works of creation by. which we are sur- 
rounded ; but none of them, perhaps, exhibit such 
wonderful evidences of his skill and wisdom as the 
|human mind, when called forth in all its activities, 
— especially when exerting its power in contri- 
vance. The very materials which lie useless 
around the savage, when touched by inventive 
genius, fall into form and order, and come forth in 
machinery adapted to all useful purposes, labour- 
saving and time-saving, and contributing to the 
comfort, safety, happiness, and highest civilization 
of the world. Even warlike inventions by their 
terrible energy have diminished the frequency and 
destructiveness of unnatural contests between na- 
tions. The inventions of peace are still more dif- 
fusive, and carry their benefits to tradesmen of 
‘all kinds, to families and nations, 

It is only necessary to look around us for the 
| evidences of the beneficial effects of human ingenuity. 
Thus, for instance, we are to look to the products 
The natu- 
ral fertility of two soils may be equal, and yet there 


great satisfaction we can say, that from their con-| and William Southeby. At the Yearly Meeting of will be a vast difference in their yield under differ- 


vincement unto this very day, we have not known! Ministers, held Seventh mo. 14th, 1700, the result 


ent systems of cultivation. If we look to the oriental 


of any misbehaviour concerning them, either to the! of the labours of this committee was produced, being Plough, which is a clumsily pointed stick, throwing 


blemishing the Truth they have professed with us,!an account of “the trials and sufferings of George | 


or towards their neighbours; but as far as we know, | Rofe.” It was directed to be sent to England, and 
(and do believe,) they have been of honest conver- probably was lost there. 

sation, and good patterns and examples, both} 5 
amongst us, and also their neighbours; and will!can find. 


leave a good savour in the hearts of Friends and |1699 or 1700. The following minute from the re- 


up two or three inches of the earth from the surface; 
and to the method of winnowing by throwing up the 
grain by a hand-shovel, and depending on the. wind 


This is the last trace of Samuel Spicer, which I|to drive away the chaff; and to the earthen thresh- 
His death must have taken place in |ing floor, in which the grain is separated from the 


husk by the tramp of oxen; and then to the hand- 


people that know them; and although they remove | cords of Haddonfield, informs us of the death of mills, consisting of twostones moved over each other 


outwardly from amongst us, yet we hope our love | his widow. 

and unity in the Truth shall abide towards them, | 

and remain the same. 
“At our Quarterly Meeting at Flushing on Long! Thac 

Island, this 29th of the Third month, 1686.” ‘nine months and twelve days old, were slain by 
Samuel Spicer located himself on land adjoining lightning on the 24th of the Seventh month, 17038, 

Cooper’s Point, nearly opposite Philadelphia, where | ‘ 

some of his descendants still live. John Tilton,| | 


“Esther Spicer and Esther Saxby, her servant- 


having lost his wife, no doubt felt the removal of 
his daughter Esther to West Jersey, keenly. One 
of his letters to her is still preserved. 


* It appears that, Twelfth month 26th, 1695, Daniel 


by manual labour ; we see what agriculture is under 
a low state of invention. Then if we look at the 


|maid, and Richard Thackera, the son of Thomas|improved ploughs, cultivators, and harrows of mod- 
kera, of Newton, he being about eleven years, |¢r times ; to the grain planting, cutting, and thresh- 





‘ing machines, and to the improved methods of 
grinding, we have a contrast which is marvellous. 
We have seen half a dozen men in the heat of sum- 
mer laboriously cutting grass and grain, with their 


Cooper married Sarah Spicer, daughter of Samuel and 7 thes and sickels, and as — ee following 


Esther Spicer. 
may have been living with her grandfather. 


Perhaps, at the time of this letter, she | With their hand-rakes ; and we have since seen the 
mowing machine moving by horse-power over the _ 
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ing at last favoured with these clear intimations of 
the will of the Lord concerning him, and which 
were in accordance with the Holy Scriptures, W. 


——— I 
shock same fields, and with surprising celerity prostrating eee For “The Friend.” 

ening, the crops, while the horse-rake, with equal celerity, William Dewsbury. 

arial, rforms its work in gathering ; and our exclamation (Continued from page 286.) 

: has been, what a saving of labour, time, and expense} Disappointed in finding among the Puritans, and | Dewsbury no longer hesitated as to the course it 
taken have been effected by the ingenuity of man! Great|other high professors what his conflicting spirit) was right for him to pursue. Not feeling himself 
: have was the advance of the old country water-wheel|earnestly sought, he seemed prepared to take up| now at liberty to engage in the destruction of his 
tform mill upon the manual process of grinding in ancient} with almost any presentation, which appeared to) fellow-creatures, and that too under the mistaken 
what- times ; but at what an immeasurable distance is it|offer some hope of relief to his exercised mind. 


iS rest, - Jeft behind by the modern mill improvements ! 
One mill in Pittsburgh will, by its elevators, raise 
from the boats four thousand bushels of grain into 


the mill in one hour, and will then grind five hun- 


About the year 1642, and the twenty-first of his 
age, his apprenticeship drawing to a close, he was 
caught, like many other serious persons, with the 
apprehension it would be right to enter into the 


atures dred barrels of flour in a day, and all this with com-| Parliament army, who pretended they fought for 
It can paratively little exhausting effort on the part of a|the gospel. Because all were not so ready to un- 
e and few men! Chemical science, too, now analyzes,|sheath the sword, as some deluded persons wished, 
ich it modifies, and enriches the soil, and thus greatly|they raised the ery, “Curse ye, Meroz,” to induce 
s, and increases its productiveness. them to engage in the conflict for the cause of civil 
water, In another department, we may revert to some|and religious liberty, which they called going up to 
be so of our mountain roads, which were slowly traversed |the help of the Lord against the mighty. In the 
me, as on horseback, while goods to a small amount, on|peculiar state of his mind, William Dewsbury was 


pack-horses or lumbering wagons, were transported 


taken with this bait, and he was willing to expose 
from town to town, expensively and slowly; and 


himself to death, if by such a measure it was possi- 


id. pro- 


equires now on those same roads are laid the iron rails,|ble to free his soul from sin, escape the condemna- 
to acti- while the steam engine, with its tremendous power, |tion he then lay under, and thus attain to reconci- 
to any draws its lengthened train of passengers and freight |liation with his Maker. Not seeing the inconsis- 
n will, in as many hours as it once cost days to perform|tency of Christians taking the sword—of professing 
yw that the same operation on a minature scale. At not a/to be disciples of Christ, and at the same time act- 
nations remote period a mail communication might be sent/ing in a manner diametrically opposed to his exam- 
on, its from Philadelphia to Boston in about three weeks ;| ple, his precept, and his spirit, and not regarding 
»voked, the same communication may now be sent and the an-|his declaration that he came not to destroy men’s 
evelop- swer received in an hour by the electric telegraph. |lives, but to save them, he joined a remnant, as he 
‘1d out, Thus has inyentive genius almost annihilated time | termed them, who professed to fight for the defence 


and space. The man who had the boldness to visit|of religion. But not being under the guidance of 
Europe some yearssince, must make his preparations | Divine wisdom, whatever way he turned in his own 


re sur- for a long voyage and a long absence ; now, by the| will and determination, disappointment still followed 


vit such mail steamers, he may go and return in a month,|him. He entered the army under expectation of 
as the with some time to spare for sight-seeing. meeting fellow-travellers, whose main pursuit was 
tivities, Contrivance and skill have almost indefinitely|similar with his own, and who had passed through 
contri- multiplied the power which man now wields in all|similar baptisms; but in this he was deceived. He 
useless the useful arts. Look at the slow process of spin-|found as much ignorance of the gospel in its real 
ventive ning and weaving by which our ancestors made/jspiritual acceptation, and of Christ, as he had ever 
orth in their coarse fabrics, and then compare them with|met with before. Not satisfied with this position, 
labour- the spinning and weaving machines of present times,|he next made a journey into Scotland, in search ot 
to the driven by the power of steam, and producing the|those who there walked in the fear of the Lord, 
lization finest fabrics, in the greatest abundance, in the very|and came to Edinburgh, where he tells us he found 
y their shortest time. The feats of mythical fairies of old| nothing but formality; the teachers calling people 
icy and times are surpassed by the perfect and almost in-|to seek the kingdom of God in outward observances.| 
een na- telligent machinery of the present. There was a| Wherefore he returned to England, and sought for 
ore dif- time when the rich alone could own a book, and| Him whom his soul loved and longed for, among the 


smen of that, too, after the invention of printing ; but who|Anabaptists and Independents. These, he tells 


is so poor that he cannot now own a book? Wel|us, “said they were the children of God,” and were 


for the can remember standing in amazement by a hand|setting up a more glorious image in outward things. 
renuity. press in a printing office, to see the man with his) But he was not free to join them, for it was the| 
roducts ink balls going over the types, and the pressman’s | testimony of the love of God to his soul that he| 
he natu- muscular force applied to bring down the pressure| wanted, and was in search of. 

et there onthe sheets. It was wonderful to see a sheet| “ Then,” says he, “the Lord discovered to me, 
r differ- thus printed in several minutes; but now the steam|that his love could not be attained to by anything 
oriental press is at work, and its result are almost incredi-|I could do, in any of those outward observations; 
hrowing ble. For instance, the Hoe press will print twenty|and in all those turnings in my carnal wisdom, 
surface ; thousand copies of a sheet on one side in a single| while seeking the kingdom of God without, thither] 
g up the hour. The paper, too, which was once made by/|the flaming sword turned, to keep the way of the| 


he. wind 


1 thresh- in a continuous sheet, miles in length if required.|all my coverings, and destroyed that mind which 
rom the These processes are deeply interesting, and might|thus looked out to find the kingdom of heaven. 
e hand- be regarded as the me plus ultra of mechanical| Then my mind was turned within by the power of 
ch other skill. 


the Lord, to wait in his counsel, on the light in my 


is under We forbear. Space would fail if we should at-|conscience, to hear what the Lord would say. And 
k at the tempt a reference to the tithe of mechanical invyen-|the word of the Lord came to me, and said, ‘ Put 
of mod- tions which are found in every artizan’s shop, and|up thy sword into its scabbard; if my kingdom 
1 thresh- 


which bring comfort and luxury to every family 
thods of 
rvellous. 
t of sum- 
byterian. 
‘ollo - - 

ra Humility and knowledge in poor garments, excel 
pride and ignorance in costly attire. 


oe 


hand, is now made by machine, which rolls it forth| tree of life; feneed me from it, cut me down, rent 


.| were of this world, then would my children fight ; 
If man is capable of accomplishing such feats of knowest thou not that if I needed, I could have} which he esteemed to be divine, and under which 
skill, how sublimely wonderful must be God, who twelve legions of angels from my Father?’ which 
has endowed his mind with such faculties !—Pyes-|word enlightened my heart, and discovered the 


notion of advancing the kingdom of Christ, (enthu- 
siasm, indeed, of the most dangerous character,) he 
left the army, and laid aside his sword altogether. 

Having happily accomplished this resolution, he 
turned his steps homewards, and there laboured at 
his previous occupation of cloth weaver; but of his 
pursuits in trade he makes little or no mention, and 
we are left to conjecture both as to their extent, 
and his success and prosperity in regard to them. 
He informs us, however, that his mind was inwardly 
engaged, while labouring with his hands, in waiting 
on the Lord in the way of his judgments, until his 
own will was brought into subjection to the divine 
will. Many Scripture types were, from time to 
time, opened to his understanding, greatly to his 
own instruction; chiefly those which, in the charac- 
ter of Cain, Esau, Pharaoh, Egypt, &c., set forth 
the condemnation that the man of sin is under, show- 
ing how the carnal mind is not, neither can be, 
subject to the law of God. Under an inward sense 
and feeling that he was himself, by nature and 
transgression, involved in the same condemnation, 
he was brought to the determination of unreservedly 
easting himself upon the mercy of God in Christ 
| Jesus, and of yielding all up to his disposal, what- 
ever that might be, whether to condemn or to save 
him; if the former should be consistent with his 
will, he could but acknowledge it would be just; 
if the latter, it was of his free love. 

About this time it appears that W. Dewsbury 
received, greatly to his encouragement, a clear and 
satisfactory insight into the nature of the several 
dispensations of divine mercy to mankind, the re- 
sult of which was, that while he lay in the “con- 
demned estate,” bewailing himself in the depth of 
his misery, without any hope of deliverance by any- 
thing he could do to pacify the wrath of God, he 
| was favoured with a clear evidence in the secret of 
| his soul, that there was free redemption laid up for 
him in the Lord Jesus, and encouragement was 
ministered even in this condemned state, to wait for 
|his coming, who, “in the appointed time of the 

“appeared to my soul, as the 












































































Father,” says he, 
lightnings from the east to the west, and my dead 
soul heard his voice, and by his voice was made to 
live, who created me to a lively hope, and sealed 
me up in the everlasting covenant of life with his 
blood. Then I witnessed the wages of sin to be 
death, and the gift of God, eternal life through 
Jesus Christ, my Lord. Death reigns over all from 
Adam to Moses, and there is no rest to the soul, 
till Christ be manifested. This the Scriptures wit- 
ness; and [ witness these Scriptures to be fulfilled 
in me.” The foundation which was, from the first, 
laid in his mind for the necessity of the great’ work 
of regeneration, by that deep sense of the depravity 
and sinfulness of man, is especially worthy of our 
notice ; coupled as it is with the important fact, 
that he learned this truth as to his own particular, 
|from those powerful and deep impressions secretly 
made upon his mind, without the intervention of 
the ordinary means of religious instruction. Those 
evidences of immediate communication to his mind, 


his faith was exercised from first to last, fully war- 
ranted the strong language which he mostly em- 





mystery of iniquity; it showed the kingdom of| ployed, in describing his views of the work of God 
Christ to be within, and that its enemies being| on the soul. 

within and spiritual, my weapons against them 
should also be spiritual—the power of God.” Be-|regard to inward, immediate revelation, Friends 


For thus conveying their own experience with 
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were subjected to a load of unjust censure, and the 
flood gates of controversy were opened upon them 
from almost every quarter, exposing them to unme- 
rited ridicule and abuse. But in the progress of 
the work of regeneration, which is not less a real | 
and effectual, than an inward and mysterious work, 
an understanding is given, in and by which the 
“ new creature” is enabled to receive the mysteries 
of the kingdom of heaven. Not, however, in their 
own wills, and at all times when they sit down to| 
search the Holy Scriptures, but as those writ- 
ings are opened to the mind, and brought to their| 
remembrance, by Him who knows their state of| 
growth, what it stands in need of, and what it is! 
able to bear. These views, however, did not pre-| 
vent the body of Friends in the early times, from} 
placing an equally high value on the Holy Serip- 
tures with their contemporaries. They received 
these writings no less than the high professors of| 
their day, as given by inspiration of God,” and 
profitable for those ends for which they were de- 
signated ; namely, “for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness, that the | 
man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works.” And they believed them 
“able to make wise unto salvation, through faith 
that is in Christ Jesus.” Faith in this sense is a 
very comprehensive term. W. Dewsbury says, 
“For the sake of the simple, we do declare that 
which is witnessed by all the children of light— 
that the word of faith is in the heart and in the 
mouth, and those who are guided by it, are kept} 
pure. Faith purifies the heart, whether they have 
the outward declaration, yea or nay. And those 


who have the outward declaration, though they | 
read it, if they mind not the Word which is life 
and light, which gave forth the Scriptures, do not'| 
live according to the Scriptures; for they who are 


not guided by the Word, have not faith. Faith 
comes not by a bare reading of the outward decla- 
ration, but is the gift of God to his children, who} 
diligently hearken to his Word, which is life, and 
the life is the light of men.” Christ is the author 
and the finisher of the saints’ faith, which is of the| 
operation of his Spirit in the heart. ‘“ None come 
to the knowledge of the Father by reading the 
Scriptures, if they come not to Christ, of whom 
they testify, and in whom the life is; who saith, 
‘Search the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye| 
have eternal life, and they are they which testify 
of me ;’ and he reproves all those who will not come 
to Him that they may have life.” 

(To be continued.) 
ie 

English and French Agriculture——An article, 
in a late number of the Edinburgh Review, gives 
some curious and instructive facts in reference to 
the agriculture of Fratice and Great Britain. The 
former country, in spite of having the finest climate, 
actually produces less, per acre, than the latter, for 
while the average yield of wheat in France is thir- 
teen and a half bushels to the acre, in the United 
Kingdom it is twenty-eight bushels. 

The cause of this inferiority is the comparatively 
slovenly farming of France. Though Great Britain 
has one-fourth less population and soil, the number | 
of cattle in that kingdom is nearly equal to those in| 
the empire. The results are two-fold. Firstly, a| 
much smaller proportion of the soil in France is| 
laid down in those pastures, roots and artificial | 
grasses, used in raising cattle; and secondly, the 
supply of natural and artificial manures is less 
abundant than in Great Britain. Moreover, the 





rotation of crops being less perfectly understood and 
practical, about one-eighth of the arable land is left 
fallow each year. In the British isles, out of about 
forty-six millions of acres under cultivation, thirty- 


six millions are devoted to growing food for live|phet to succeed him, and was then told, “Yet I haye 
stock, and but ten millions to food for man; butin|left me seven thousand in Israel, all the knees 
France, twenty millions only are given to the|which have not bowed unto Baal, and every mouth 
ameliorating crops, while the exhausting crops, or}Which hath not kissed him.” The “ Extract,” con. 
those which give food to man, occupy forty millions. | veys the opinion that the watchmen and watchwomen 
With fewer acres under cultivation, therefore,|at this day are few, walking solitary and sad, with 
France could raise more wheat, if her agriculture their eyes bent to the ground, clothed with sack. 
was more scientific. cloth, while leanness and fasting have entered into 

France, taken as a whole, produces about eight/their souls, and the meal in the barrel and the oi] 
dollars an acre; England, sixteen, The animal )10 the cruse are so nearly exhausted that some haye 
produce of an English farm is equal to the total |not faith to make use of it for fear it will not be re. 
yield of a French farm of similar size. The value plenished—also the prospect of those coming u 
of land in England averages two hundred dollars|{rom among the younger ranks who will arise and 
per acre ; in France, it averages only about one| build, is so faint, that ad hands seem feeble and all 
hundred. The consumption of animal food in|Avees weak as water. This is a deplorable picture 
France, including fowls, fish, eggs, and cheese, as|indeed, and there may be ground for it; but it is 
well as meat proper, is but one-sixth of a pound needful to remember that we have an arch enemy, 
daily, or barely one-third of that in England.|who would constantly keep before our vision such a 
There is no doubt that the climate requires less|representation, for the purpose of destroying our 
animal food in the former country than in the|hope and faith, both in the unfailing mercy of the 
latter ; but still this disparity is excessive. Two blessed Shepherd of his sheep, and in his power and 
hundred years ago, the agriculture of France was his readiness to manifest it, tor the defence and de- 
far more advanced than that of England. During|liverance of his people. Affections of the mind as 
the seventeenth century, the former country con-|Well as of the body are contagious, and as we are 
stantly exported corn to the latter. But from the|to wear our sackcloth much out of sight, and to 
time of the great wars of Louis XIV. the agricul-|wash and anoint that we appear not unto men to 
ture of France has stood comparatively stationary, | fast, while those humbling dispensations are very pro- 
while that of Great Britain has been improving |fitable to prepare us to experience the Lord’s strength 
ever since the close of her civil wars. Unsettled|to be made perfect in our weakness and humiliation, 
governments, the drain of men for the army, and {it is also needful to do nothing to cause the hearts 
the inrpoverishment caused by long wars, have pro- \of the Lord's children to faint, or to cast away the 
duced the evils in the one fease, as their absence |shield, as though they had not known the anointing 
has led to this vast material progress in the other.|oil to have been poured upon them. 

Louis Napoleon, now apparently seated firmly on] We greatly need humbling under a proper feel- 
his throne, at least for life, may do much to redeem jing of our entire inability to do the Lord’s work 
France from this inferiority. He has proclaimed} Without him, and as a people, to be brought back 
himself the friend of material progress, and, to do|to that trust and confidence in Him alone, and not 
him justice, has really stimulated French industry |in the sons of men, by which a safe standing upon 
in many directions. It remains to be seen if lie | the Rock was experienced by our fathers in the 
will assist, as much as he might, the development "ruth. ‘Che tribulations and convulsions of this day 
of French agriculture. If he can raise the product |are designed to restore us to this faith and trust 
of wheat, per acre, from thirteen and a half bushels, |and upon this foundation; and many are aware of it, 
to twenty-eight, as it is in England, or even to} who have been gathered to the place of true prayer, 
twenty, he will have done more for his country than'relying on the Lord alone, and he has come down 
if he had conquered Moscow, subjugated Turkey, 'for their help, and for the help of the Society, to rise 
or annexed Naples. The hundred victories of his|out of its present thraldom. During our two last 
uncle, the glories of Marengo or Austerlitz, will be| Yearly Meetings, very many were brought under 
as nothing, compared to such a reform in the farm- | deep exercise of spirit, and in the latter particularly, 
ing of France.—Ledger. were gathered as in the silence of all flesh, to watch 

- — and to wait before the Lord for preservation; and 
their prayers were put up that He would take his 
cause into his own hands, and by his invisible power 
conduct his church to his honour, and the advanee- 
ment of his cause, and its final redemption out of 
the difficulties into which it has been introduced by 
a wrong spirit attempting to change our doctrines, 
and weaken our strength to support the testimonies 
iof Truth, which He raised us up to bear. In this 
exercise, we believe many of our beloved young and 
middle-aged Friends were heartfelt partakers ; there 
were those among them who trembled for the safety 
of the ark; and who with their older Friends have 
rejoiced that divine kindness secretly restrained the 
winds and the waves, and gave his faithful children 


For “The Friend.” 

Restoration through Suffering and Obedience. 

T have read with interest the original matter con- 
tained in the “ Friend” as well as the selections. The 
“ Extract from the letter to a Friend” in a late num- 
ber, conveys evidence of a proper spirit with re- 
ference to the present condition of the Society, and 
doubtless was intended to stir up the pure mind to 
increased putting forth of the powers it may be fur- 
nished with, in order to bring about the restoration 
of harmony among us. It is very desirable to have 
correct views of its real state, and perhaps it is 
better to underrate, than to overrate its standing. 
Much depends however, upon our own feelings in the Z 
estimate we form; and if an eminent prophet thought |to participate in a calm during the struggle, and 
that almost total desolation had overtaken the|especially at the close. May none of us be per 
chosen people, it would be nothing new if many mitted to fall into indifference, under a temporary 
in the present day should feel greatly distressed {suspension of our particular trials; but abiding i 
and be ready to adopt his language, though we can |our tents, where no divination or enchantment from 
hardly suppose the present state of the church is|without or from within can prevail, the Lord, 
as low as at that time. “I have been very jealous for |seeing our thorough devotion to Him, and to the 
the Lord God of hosts ;” said he, “because the chil-| work and to the suffering which he appoints, will 
dren of Israel have forsaken thy covenant, thrown |more and more display his goodness in conducti 
down thy altars, and slain thy prophets with the | us to victory over the devices of the cruel enemy, au 
sword; and J, even I only, am left; and they|we trust would bring the Society back into the 
seek my life to take it away.” In this depressed ‘enjoyment of the communion of saints, and the ex- 
view, he was directed to anoint a king and a pro-|altation of the pure standard of Truth and right- 
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eousness, which the faithful in days of old expe-| Religion is the fear of God, and its demonstra- 
rienced. tion good works, and faith is the root of both; for 
If we all hold fast to the doctrines of the gospel,| without faith we cannot please God; nor can we 
as our first Friends held them, and very few admit|fear what we do not believe. 
that they have changed in this respect,—sincerely de- ea 
siring that we may show forth their excellency by 
the fruits of the Spirit, and that the beauty and glory THE FRIEND. 
of the church and spouse of Christ may be seem im | 
our harmonious and steadfast walking together in FIFTH MONTH 31, 1856. 
Jove, we need not doubt that the Lord would open : a = — 
the way for our restoration as a Society, wherever} The public mind appears to become more and 
it may be located. The disposition to seek after novel- | more excited on the subject of slavery and the 
ty, and a broader way, would be rebuked; a lively |efforts making and to be made for its extension or 
concern would spring up to remove every thing that| repression. ‘The near approach of the presidential 
obstructs the holy harmony which belongs to God’s| selection, has probably much to do with the course 
house and family; many would come to see where | pursued by active agents of the two great parties 
they have given way too much to their own wills, in|into which the country is likely to be divided, but 
their feelings and their treatment towards one ano-| although much may be done by them to delude and 
ther; and being humbled before the Lord, they|misrepresent in order to rouse popular feeling on 
would be engaged to forego what was wrong, ask-|one side or the other, it is yet evident that a crisis 
ing forgiveness of him, and making way for em-|is rapidly approaching; that multitudes who have 
bracing one another in the sweet fellowship, which | heretofore stood aloot from what they regarded as 
is with the Father and with the Son, among them|mere political squabbles, are beginning to feel the 
that walk in the light as he is in the light, and who, | serious character of the struggle that is going on, 
through adorable mercy, experience the blood of|and the momentous consequences to our country 
Jesus Christ to cleanse them from all sin. The|which-must result from it, let the decision be which 
work, we believe, is on the wheel. May the Lord iway it may; and not a few appear to apprehend 
earry it on and perfect it in his way and time, to|the horrors of a civil war and the entire disruption 
the honour of his great name, and the salvation and | of the ties that have heretofore bound the different 
rejoicing of his tribulated children. | sections of the country together. cS 
rer | The accounts from Kansas confirm the suspicion 
An Israclitish View of the Wars of Christians. ‘expressed some time ago at Washington, that the 
The following anecdote may probably impress| Executive of the United States, has authorized the 
some of the Christian advocates of war more for- employment of officers and troops of the U. States, to 
cibly than much direct reasoning, on its unlawfulness | put down resistance to the decrees of the pro-slavery 
under the Gospel dispensation. legislature ; and they are assisting in the arrest of 








A friend lately told me, that some years since,| numbers of the free soil party charged with treason 


when he was at Mentz in France, he called at a! on account of their connection with the doings of 
Jewish seminary and proposed leaving a few re-| the Topeka convention. The intelligence is con- 
ligious books for the pupils. The head of the in- | tradictory, and evidently greatly coloured by the 
stitution told him he had no objection to the books | excited feelings of those giving or receiving it; but 
being given to the pupils, but that he should think |there appears to be little doubt that the armed 
it proper to inform them that Jesus Christ of whom | bands have come into collision, blood been shed, and 
they spoke, was not the real Messiah. On my | life lost; while the multitudes of hot blooded men 
friend reasoning a little with him, and pointing out| who have been long seeking for an opportunity to 
the correspondence between the Old Testament, | carry out their nefarious schemes by brute force,— 
which prophesied of Christ and the New, which 'countenanced and assisted as they are by influential 
records the fulfilment of those prophesies, he ac-| political partizans at a distance—seem likely to be 
knowledged there was a remarkable coincidence | successful in stifling the voice of the opponents of 
betweenthem. “ But,” he said, “there was one plain | slavery and in obliging them to leave, or to forego 
proof that he in whom Christians believed was not/their opposition. It is announced that the town of 
the promised Messiah; for the Hebrew Scriptures} Lawrence has been destroyed, and that the sur- 
foretold, that when He appeared his followers should ‘render of arms and entire submisssion to the laws 
learn war no more; but” he asked my friend, |of the pro-slavery legislature are required, in order 
“could he name any nation which had not made|to escape the charge of treason ; but we think there 
war on other Christian nations ?” lis reason to doubt the entire correctness of the re- 
In relating this, my friend added, “what a stum- | port. 
bling block do professing Christians thus throw in| This case is one which we think strikingly illus- 
the way of the Jews.” This view of the subject |trates the impolicy as well as the antichristian 
claims especially the serious consideration of those! character of all attempts to support or promote a 
who acknowledge that war is incongruous with | good cause by violence or an appeal to the unsub- 
the religion of Christ, and yet maintain that his|dued passions and instincts of men. The course pur- 
precepts which prohibit defensive as well as of-|sued by the south in regard to the settlement of 
fensive war are not intended to be obligatory till| Kansas has been overbearing and aggressive, but 
his second coming. Our Saviour himself says,|we think it cannot be denied, had those favourable 
“He that hath my commandments and keepeth them, \to freedom who have gone there to reside, and those 
he it is that loveth me.” This and many similar|who have taken an active part in promoting the 
declarations leave no doubt that he intended his emigration of that class of settlers, quietly and steadi- 
followers to act on them from the time he delivered ily maintained the principles of peace, instead of re- 
them. Of what avail is the labour of such per- | sorting to physical force for their defence or to bring 
sons in disseminating the Scriptures, Xc., if they |about the end desired, that end must have been 
believe that obedience to the precepts of the Gospel |eventually, and probably more speedily obtained, 
are not obligatory at the present time. Is it not! with much less suffering and humiliation in the in- 
something like preaching another Gospel than that terim, than now appears at all likely to be the case, 
which has been preached? and does not a fighting| after the resort to Sharp's rifles, the boldest defi- 
Christian imply a disbelief in prophecy,—a denial | ance and the sharpest invective. My kingdom, said 
of Christ as the promised Messiah ? W. N. jour Saviour, is not of this world, else would my ser- 





vants fight ; and though he may at times by his al- 
mighty power bring good out of evil and cause the 
wrath of man to praise him, yet the principles of 
Truth and the fruits of these principles, which all 
belong to his kingdom, are ever best defended and 
extended by meekness and gentleness, and are ever 
obstructed by any thing that stirs up those lusts 
from whence come all wars and fightings. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Fifth mo. 10th. 

The clipper ship Racer had gone ashore on Arklow 
Bank, and would probably prove a total wreck. All 
her passengers and crew, numbering over 500, were 
saved. The Queen held a Court at Buckingham Palace 
on the 8th inst., for the purpose of receiving the addresses 
on the Peace from the House of Lords, the House of 
Commons, and the city of London. The deputations 
came in great state, and numbered nearly 100 persons. 
The Queen briefly acknowledged the addresses, and ex- 
pressed her satisfaction that peace was re-established on 
a basis that affords security for its permanence. Both 
Houses of Parliament had recorded a vote of thanks to 
the army and navy. A pension of £1000 for life. has 
been settled on General Williams, who has also been 
created a Baronet, by the title of Sir William F. Wil- 
liams, of Kars. Lord Colchester gave notice of a motion 
requiring Parliament to express its disapproval of the 
policy of abandoning maritime rights so long held, as 
the Congress at Paris had pledged Great Britain to do. 
To celebrate the Peace, the Queen has granted an am- 
nesty to all political offenders, and consequently Smith 
O’Brien, Frost, Jones, and others, may return home. 
Special exception, however, is made against those who 
escaped to the United States. The 29th of Fifth month 
has been fixed as the day of general celebration of the 
Peace throughout England. A new government loan of 
£5,000,000 is announced. The Liverpool cotton market 
was nearly unchanged. Sales of the week, 46,500 bales. 
New Orleans fair was quoted at 7d.; middling, 6 5-16d. 
Western Canal flour, 32s.; Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Ohio, 35s. 6d. a 37s. 6d. The bullion in the Bank of 
England had increased £83,750. The minimum bank 
rate of interest was 6 per cent. Consols, 922. 

FRANCE.—A bill was introduced into the Legislature 
granting 400,000 francs for the baptism of the Imperial 
'Prince. The Moniteur publishes the monthly account of 
the Bank of France, and the balance was satisfactory. 
A son of the King of Sweden, the King of Wurtemburg 
and Maximilian, brother of the Emperor of Austria, are 
visiting Louis Napoleon. Count Edgar Ney is to be the 
bearer of Napoleon’s letter in reply to the Czar’s notifi- 
cation of his accession to the throne of Russia. Count 
Morny has been appointed Minister to St. Petersburgh. 
Count Orloff has taken for him the Woronzoff Palace on 
a three years’ lease. Speculation on the Paris Bourse 
had reached a great height. The English commercial 
papers are warning the British capitalists against it. The 
weather in France for several days previous to the sail- 
ing of the steamer, had been very severe. 

SPAIN.—The arrests of suspected persons continued 
at Barcelona. The conscription had passed off quietly 
throughout the country. 

BELGIUM.—A dispatch from Brussels says, “In the 
Chambers, on Wednesday, the Foreign Minister, in an- 
| swering an interrogatory in regard to the recent speech 
of Count Walewski on the press of Belgium, replied, that 
that speech had not been officially communicated to the 
/government. When that communication should be made, 
the answer would be read, and would be communicated 
to all the governments, and would formally maintain the 
rights of a constitutional and independent country. It 
was asked further whether any Power had asked for any 
modification of the laws relating to the press in Belgium. 
The Minister said he would answer in one word, ‘ Never.’ 
The meeting broke up amidst immense cheering and 
enthusiasm.” 

HOLLAND.—A treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
based on principles of reciprocity has been concluded 
between Austria and Holland. 

ITALY.—It is stated that a collective note of the 
Powers that signed the treaty of Peace, is about ready 
to be sent to the governments of Rome and Naples, re- 
commending certain reforms for the benefit of the Italian 
people. Questions relative to the Conference, have been 
put to Count Cavour in the Sardinian Chambers. He 
replied that pending the negotiations concerning Italy, 
he could not speak. With respect to the Treaty of Peace, 
he believed it would insure great moral and material 
advantages. The Sardinian view of the Italian question 
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was adopted, while that of Austria was neglected. Hence 
the question of Italy is and must continue to be a Eu- 
ropean matter. He added that the relations of Austria 
and Piedmont had not been ameliorated by anything that 
has occurred, and that the Sardinian government may 
rely on the people to meet every emergency. 

TURKEY.—<Accounts from Constantinople to Fourth 
mo. 24th, had been received. The scherif of Mecca, 
having been recalled, refused to give up his post. Fifty 
thousand Arabs, in arms, sustained his resistance, and 
are said to have refused to permit the pilgrims to enter 
the city, under the pretext that the Ottoman Empire is 
defiled. The Porte was preparing to send troops to 
abate this rebellion. 

UNITED STATES.—Congress.—In the Senate, a speech 
of much ability was delivered recently by Charles Sum- 
ner, of Massachusetts, on Kansas affairs, in the course of 
which he denounced, in strong language, the authors of 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill and other measures tending to 
fasten the curse of slavery upon the territory. 


of Senators and others. On the 22d, Senator Sumner 
remained at his desk, writing after the adjournment of 
the Senate. While thus engaged, Preston 8. Brooks, of 
South Carolina, a member of the House of Representa- 
tives, approached him, unobserved, and abruptly ad- 
dressed him, and, before he had time to reply, gave him 
a stunning blow upon the head with a cane, and con- 
tinued the blows until Sumner sank upon the floor, ex- 
hausted, unconscious and covered with blood. This 
brutal outrage was brought before the notice of both 


Some of 

his remarks were highly personal, assailing the motives 
' 

| 


f}Scotch, 14 Dutch, 10 Germans, 9 Welsh, 6 French, 1 


them expresses their confidence that Congress will free | 
itself from the crime, by expelling the offender from the | 
seat which he has disgraced. 

Miscellaneous.—Cupper Mining —The yield of the Lake | 
Superior mines this spring is said to be quite large. It} 
is estimated that the yield of the season will be at least | 
6000 tons, worth not less than $2,500,000. 

Railroads.—The receipts of the railroads in the United 
States, during the Fourth month, were the largest ever 
known. On fourteen roads, the receipts of which, in| 
Fourth month, 1855, were $2,749,191, there was an in-| 
crease last month of $802,725. 

An American Legislature—A New York paper states 
that of the 149 members of the last Assembly of New 
York, a large portion of whom were elected as “ Know 
Nothings,” there was but one man of the whole, who was} 
of American parentage. 
sprung from natives, either on the father’s or mother’s 
side. - The fathers of 80 were Englishmen, 16 Irish, 12} 
Swiss. The mothers were of foreign birth in about the 
same proportions. 

Tobacco in Iowa.—The Council Bluffs (Iowa) Chrono- 
type says, that Colonel Reed, of Onondaga county, New 
York, has purchased a large tract of land in Pottawat- 
tamie county, Iowa, for the cultivation of tobacco—in 
the growth and manufacture of which he has had expe- 
rience. 

American Oaks in Paris —Out of the one hundred and 
twenty American oaks, thirty-five years old, which were 


planted last year on the Quai des Tuilleries in Paris, | and tranquil. 


in the society, first apparent in England, against which 
he was constrained to testify, while there in the service 


jof Truth ; and on his return to his native land, he felt 


the like necessity laid upon him to comply with our 
Christian discipline in this particular, warning his fellow 
members against a spirit which would compromise the 
Truth for the sake of outward ease, under the specious 
pretext of love and charity. His trials on account of hig 
faithful support of the ancient doctrines and testimonies 
of the society, it is not the object of this notice to de. 
scribe, a faithful account of them having been already 
published. But it may be truly said of him, as of Jo. 
seph, anciently, “The archers have sorely grieved hi 

and shot at him, and hated him: but his bow abode iy 
strength, and the arms of his hands were made strong 
by the hands of the mighty God of Jacob.” Though 


Not one of the others was | firm and uncompromising, he was mild and forbearing— 


evincing no ill will to those who differed from, and were 
disposed to resort to extreme measures against him. He 


| often spoke of having endeavoured to weigh his motives 


and his acts in this matter, with those whom he once 
regarded as his friends, in the balance of the sanctuary, 
with a desire to be rightly directed in all his movements, 
saying, that whenever he had looked towards concession, 
the way had seemed covered with darkness, and he had 
clearly seen that those precious testimonies of Truth, for 
which our worthy predecessors suffered, cannot without 
incurring a fearful responsibility, be compromised. Hay- 
ing endeavoured to serve his Lord and Master, in his 
day and generation, the evening of his life was serene 
After his return from his last European 


Houses the succeeding day, and a committee was ap-|eighty-seven are now green and flourishing; the restj visit, in the spring of 1854, he seemed to regard his la- 


pointed in each to inquire into the circumstances attend-| 
ing the assault. Brooks alleges the libellous tenor of 
Sumner’s speech, especially in regard to South Carolina, } 
and Senator Butler, of that State, as having led to the} 
assault. 
the Secretary of the Navy to dispatch a vessel with the | 
provisions which may be privately contributed for the] 
relief of the Cape Verde sutferers. 


(thirty-three) are dead. 

The Treaty between Brazil and Paraguay establishes 
the free navigation of the river Paraguay. 

A Scientific Commission has been appointed by the Rus- 
down a correct chart of the Caspian Sea. 

Imports and Exports—The imports into the United 
States for the quarter ending Third mo. 31st last, were 


bours as nearly finished; speaking of that visit as an 
evening sacrifice, in the offering of which he felt great 
peace ; and it proved to be the last he made without the 
limits of his own Yearly Meeting, within which he con- 


The Honse has passed a resolution authorizing}sian Minister of Naval Affairs, for the purpose of laying}tinued to labour, to the comfort and edification of his 


friends; often remarking, both in public and in private, 
i that he believed his days’ work was nearly done. Espe- 
jcially was this the case during the last year of his life; 


The Dispute with England.—Lord Clarendon’s last let-}of the value of 77,582,771; the exports for the same jand on taking leave of a Friend's family, after attending 
ter respecting the connection of the British Minister and} period, (including $6,471,247 in specie,) amounted to|his Monthly Meeting, in the Fourth month last, though 


the Consuls at New York, Philadelphia, &c., with the 
violations of the U. 8. laws, in the enlistment question, 
is respectful and conciliatory. He declares there never 
was any intention on the part of Great Britain to insult 
the United States, or violate its laws, and concludes by 
a hope that the explanations and assurances now made 
will be found satisfactory. 

Kansas.—In consequence of the attempted arrest of 
the members of the Free State Legislature and other 
prominent Free State men, on charges of high treason, a 
state of fearful excitement has been produced in the ter- 
ritory. The people of Lawrence being well armed, and 
resistance expected, the U. S. Marshal had issued his 
proclamation calling upon the citizens to aid him in ex- 
ecuting the writs. Despatches from Missouri state that 
so many men had responded to the proclamation, that 
the towns of Kickapoo, Leavenworth, Doniphan and 
Atchison were almost deserttd. On the 24th, several 
despatches were forwarded from St. Louis, but it is im- 
possible to tell how much of their statements is fact, and 
how much the result of excited partisan feeling. One 
says, “A gentleman who arrived yesterday from Jeffer- 
son City, states that a battle had been fought at Law- 
rence, in which a number of people had been killed on 
both sides. No further particulars have been received.” 
Another—“ A dispatch from Boonville to the Republican 
says, that the town of Lawrence was destroyed on Wed- 
nesday. The same day the hotel at Kansas City, and 
the printing-office were destroyed. Particulars of these 
events are expected by the steamer, whose arrival is 
looked for to-night.” The latest dispatch on that day 
was as. follows—‘ The Leavenworth correspondent of 
the St. Louis Democrat says that the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety of Lawrence have determined to offer no re- 
sistance to the U. S. Marshal. An immediate secreting 
of arms and ammunition took place as soon as this de- 
termination became known, and the people commenced 
evacuating the town. It is said that the Free State men 
are gathering at Topeka, and will resist the invaders if 
they attempt to execute their threats against Lawrence.” 
The pro-slavery party have, it would seem, at last 
brought affairs to a crisis in which civil war can only be 
avoided by the submission of the Free State men. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 176. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 322. 

Boston.—On the evening of the 24th, an immense as- 
semblage of the citizens of Boston was held to give ex- 
pression to their indignation at the assault on Senator 
Sumner. The Governor of the State presided, assisted 
by forty Vice Presidents, including the most distinguish- 
ed men of all parties. The resolutions which were 
adopted unanimously, are strong and emphatic. One of 
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RECEIPTS. 
Received from Wm. Blackburn, Pa., $2, vol. 29; from 
G. Michener, agt., O., for Jos. Talbott, $2, vol. 28; from 
Ruth A. Foster, R. 1., $2, vol. 28. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

The Committee charged with the oversight of this In- 
stitution, will meet at West-Town on Fourth-day, the 
4th of next month, at 10 o'clock, a. m. - 

The Committee on Admissions mect on the same morn- 
ing, at 8 o'clock, and the Committee on Instruction, on 
the preceding evening, at half past 7 o'clock. 

The Visiting Committee mect there on Seventh-day 
afternoon, the 31st. Tuomas Kinzer, Clerk. 


For the accommodation of the Committee, a convey- 
ance will be at West Chester, on the arrival of the morn- 
ing and afternoon cars on Third-day, the 3d of Sixth 
month. The cars start at half past 7 a. w., and 5 P.M. 


Diep, at the residence of his son-in-law, Thomas Fos- 
ter, in Hopkinton, R. I., on the Ist instant, Joun Witevr, 
an approved minister in the Society of Friends, in the 
82nd year of his age. He was distinguished through 
life for integrity and uprightness in all his intercourse 
with his fellow-men—for the soundness of his judgment, 
and his usefulness as a counsellor,—not only in his own 
religious society, but among his neighbours and a large 
circle of acquaintances without its pale, by whom he 
was respected and beloved,—and for his adherence to 
manifested duty through the various trials and vicissi- 
tudes of a long and eventful life. He was devotedly at- 
tached to the principles and testimonies of our religious 
society, in their primitive purity, as promulgated to the 
world by George Fox, and his faithful co-labourers in 
the cause of Truth—believing that they are neither more 
nor less than primitive Christianity revived ; and he was 
a faithful watchman against the stratagems of the enemy 
to introduce innovations upon those pure principles and 
testimonies, from whatever source, or under whatever 
pretext they might be introduced. He was firm in his 
opposition to the errors of Elias Hicks, and faithful in 
exposing them; and was among the first to discern the, 
approach of the enemy in the opposite direction—often | 
saying that it made little difference on which hand he 
carried us off, if so be that his work of estrangement 
from the Truth be effected. Hence his early manifesta- 
tion of uneasiness with many portions of the writings of 
J. J. Gurney, and with the outward views of many others 


then in usual health, he remarked that he believed 
he was there for the last time. Thus forewarned and 
prepared, with his lamp trimmed and his light burning, 
he awaited the last remaining conflict, which in mercy 
was made short. On the morning of 28th of Fourth mo,, 
he was seized with severe pain, which threatened imme- 
diate dissolution. Being aware of this, he said to his daugh- 
ter, “If I go now, all will be well.” She soon after re- 
minded him that he was taken ill much as his mother 
had been; who survived but about half an hour, but 
added, “Ido not wish to alarm the>.” He replied— 
“Thou cannot alarm me.” On the day following, find- 
ing that he continued to fail, she said to him, “ father, thou 
art very feeble; dost thou expect to recover?” He re 
plied, “‘no, I know I shall not, and I do not desire it; I 
am ready to go.” She said, “then thou hast seen enough 
of this world ?” he replied, “yes, plenty, plenty.” She 
told him she had been looking towards him for company 
when her dear husband (then low with consumption) 
{should be gone. He replied, ‘thou must not.” During 
|the severe paroxysm of bodily distress, which lasted for 
several hours, not a murmur escaped him, nor any token 
jof impatience. Although active remedies succeeded in 
relieving his pain, yet his constitution had so far given 
way that he continued to sink, and subsequently, from 
weakness, and what appeared like partial paralysis of 
the organs of speech, articulation was difficult, so that 
he said comparatively little that could be understood ; 
but what could be understood was indicative of peace- 
fulness and resignation. In reply to the question whether 
he felt peaceful, he replied, “very.” His interest in the 
welfare of the Society continued unabated to the last, as 
was evinced on the evening before his decease, by his 
desiring to hear read a letter received, giving some ac- 
count of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting; and during its read- 
ing, he turned his face to the reader and listened attentively, 
intimating that he fully understood it. Late in the 
evening his son, who lived at a distance, and whom he 
had been expecting, arrived; and, on approaching him, 
asked him if he knew him; he called him by name, and 
smiled very pleasantly. His son inquired of him in re- 
gard to the state of his mind; he answered that “his 
was clear before him ;” to another he said that he was 
“very happy,” which were nearly the last words he 
uttered. In the latter part of the night he fell into # 
quiet slumber, in which he continued until about eight 
o'clock on fifth-day morning, the Ist of Fifth month, 
when he departed hence, without doubt, to an inheritance 
incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away. 
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